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PROBABLY  there  is  no  more  haunting  fear 
known  to  the  human  consciousness  than  the 
fear  of  losing  one’s  eyesight — of  going  totally 
and  tragically  blind.  It  is  the  sort  of  condition 
that  most  people  would  regard  with  Dante  as  one  that 
called  for  a description  of  mind  similar  to,  “Abandon 
hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here”;  and  yet,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  find  oneself  in  this  condition  and  still  be  able  to 
extract  from  life  a full  meed  of  happiness  is  altogether 
an  established  fact.  I know,  because  for  the  period  of 
the  past  ten  years  I have  been  almost  totally  blind. 

As  I look  back  now,  I am  able. to  understand  other 
people's  attitude  toward  blindness  through  the  recollection  of  my 
own,  prior  to  the  time  I became  deprived  of  my  sight.  The  very 
thought  of  walking  in  eternal  darkness  is  unendurable.  Though 
you  may  not  know  it,  this  particular  fear  may  be  hidden  deep  in 
your  subconscious  mind,  but  I know  it  is  there  as  every  sightless 
man  knows.  You  sighted  people  betray  it  whenever  you  talk  to 
the  sightless.  Deafness,  yes!  You  could  face  that  like  a stoic. 
The  loss  of  an  arm  or  a leg.  Physical  disfigurement  of  any  sort. 
Even  paralysis  and  life  in  a wheel  chair.  But  what  would  happen 
to  me  if  I became  blind?  nearly  every  one  asks  himself.  A dizzy 
headache  from  indigestion.  A fall  which  blinds  you  temporarily. 
Golden  motes  dancing  before  your  eyes  when  you  have  looked  too 
long  at  the  sun.  Black  specks  when  you  have  strained  your  eyes 
reading.  Just  for  an  instant  you  reach  out  a hand  and  grope,  ask- 
ing yourself:  Am  I going  blind?  It  is  a thought  that  brings  with  it 
a paralysis  of  fear.  _ . 

lama  metal  salesman  and  my  business  carries  me  into  the  ofhces 
of  great  corporations,  the  stereotyping  rooms  of  big  newspapers, 
the  purchasing  departments  of  railroads  and  other  traffic  com- 
panies, the  plants  of  elevator  companies  and  makers  of  huge 
machinery.  I am  thrown  constantly  with  men  who  believe  that 
all  of  their  faculties  must  be  especially  alert  in  order  to  put 
through  shrewd  business  deals. 

I live  in  a New  Jersey  suburb  but  most  of  my  business  is  done 
on  Manhattan  Island.  A taxicab  takes  me  from  my  home  to  the 
railroad  station  where  some  of  my  neighbors  see  me  safely  on  a 
train.  At  Jersey  City  I am  met  by  the  young  man  who  is  my  secre- 
tary and  guide,  and  who  travels  with  me  through  the  tube  and 
the  intricate,  crowded  streets  of  New  York  to  my  offices  opposite 


City  Hall.  This  same  secretary  opens  and  reads  my  mail  for  me 
and  then  we  start  out  on  our  rounds  calling  on  customers.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  the  process  is  reversed.  The  secretary  puts  me 
safely  on  the  train  and  neighbors  conduct  me  to  the  waiting  taxi. 
The  railroad  men  and  commuters,  like  the  men  in  the  metal  busi- 
ness, know  me  well  and  extend  every  possible  courtesy  to  me. 
Now  you  know  something  of  the  background  against  which  these 
little  dramas  have  been  played. 

YANE  morning  when  I stopped  as  usual  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tube  my  secretary  did  not  meet  me.  This  had  never  hap- 
pened before.  After  waiting  a few  moments,  I decided  to  under- 
take the  trip  alone.  But  by  this  time  my  fellow  commuters  had 
gone  ahead  and  I realized  that  I would  have  to  ask  the  aid  of  a 
stranger.  So,  as  a man  brushed  past  me  I clutched  at  his  elbow, 
explaining,  “I  am  blind,  and  have  missed  my  secretary.  If  you 
are  going  over  to  the  Terminal,  would  you  mind  giving  me  a 
hitch?” 

He  replied  laughingly,  “Indeed,  I will.  Come  along  with  me.” 

I took  his  arm  and  as  we  went  along  he  asked:  “Are  you  totally 
blind?  I frequently  see  you  with  other  commuters  always  laugh- 
ing, good  humored,  apparently  enjoying  yourself.  I have  often 
wondered  how  this  could  be  possible.  I judge  you  are  in  business. 
May  I ask  what  is  the  nature  of  your  work?” 

I explained  my  business  and  a general  conversation  on  blind- 
ness followed.  Arriving  at  our  destination  he  said:  “I  have  an 
important  directors’  meeting  this  morning  and  I am  now  ten 
minutes  late  but  I am  going  to  make  it  five  minutes  more  as  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a few  personal  ( Continued  on  page  72) 
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ARE  YOU  AFRAID  OF  BEING  BLIND? 


( Continued  from  page  if) 
questions.  How  can  you  be  so  cheerful 
under  such  conditions?”  I had  already 
noted  the  delicate  and  tactful  way,  and 
knew  I was  dealing  with  a gentleman. 

“Well,”  I replied,  “I  do  not  wish  you  to 
think  I am  a religious  fanatic,  but  I must 
always  admit  that  it  is  of  no  power  of  my 
own.  It  is  a god-given  strength.” 

After  a brief  pause  he  remarked:  “I 
never  attend  church  and  have  never  given 
much  thought  to  those  matters,  but  at  times 
I am  very  much  concerned  about  my 
sight.  And  I will  say  this  to  you — that  if  I 
ever  become  blind,  I will  pattern  after 
you.” 

We  then  exchanged  business  cards,  and, 
calling  an  attendant,  he  gave  him  instruc- 
tions to  take  me  to  my  office.  Asking  my 
guide  who  this  gentleman  was,  I learned 
greatly  to  my  surprise  that  he  was  one  of 
the  highest  officials  of  the  great  railroad  on 
which  we  both  traveled  daily. 

XJOT  long  ago  we  met  again.  He  asked 
1 ^ me  if  I was  interested  in  any  particu- 
lar charity  for  the  blind.  It  happened  that 
at  the  moment  I was  raising  a scholarship 
for  an  ambitious  young  woman  who  had 
lost  her  sight.  I told  this  railroad  executive 
about  the  girl  and  the  next  day  received  a 
check  for  my  fund. 

Just  one  more  incident  proving  the  fear 
which  haunts  every  man!  One  morning  I 
called  on  the  purchasing  agent  for  a rail- 
road on  which  many  of  you  have  traveled. 
I wanted  information  about  a contract  for 
which  my  firm  had  put  in  a bid.  Instead  of 
answering  my  questions  the  purchasing 
agent  said: 

“Barnes,  one  of  our  vice-presidents 
wants  to  meet  you  personally,  as  he  has 
heard  considerable  about  your  activities.” 

Much  surprised,  I followed  him  to  his 
chief’s  office.  The  official  invited  me  to  sit 
down  and  the  purchasing  agent  retired. 

My  host  came  right  to  the  point.  “I’ve 
heard  a great  deal  about  you.  Please  tell 
me  how  you  can  conduct  your  business  and 
be  so  cheerful,  with  such  an  affliction  as 
yours.” 

I gave  him  the  only  explanation  that  I 
can  ever  offer.  The  strength  and  the  spirit 
are  God-given.  As  usual,  I added  that  I did 
not  wish  to  enter  into  any  religious  contro- 
versy, but  I had  to  admit  that  the  strength 
to  carry  on  must  come  from  a higher  power 
which  I admit  I do  not  understand. 

Before  I go  further  I feel  I should  reveal 
to  you  my  purpose  in  writing  this  article. 
The  answer  is:  because  I have  a message 
for  you  from  the  blind.  We  want  what  the 
man  on  the  street  calls  a square  deal.  We 
want  to  be  treated  like  other  men , like  men 
who  are  not  blind . We  don’t  want  to  be  put 
in  a class  by  ourselves,  segregated  and 
pitied.  We  would  like  you  all  to  realize 
that  we  have  exactly  the  same  capacity  for 
work  and  achievement  that  you  sighted 
people  have. 

Why,  some  of  the  most  successful  men  in 
history  have  been  blind.  Milton  wrote 
Paradise  Lost  after  he  had  become  blind, 
dictating  that  priceless  masterpiece  to  his 
daughter.  One  of  the  greatest  pianists  I 
ever  heard  was  Blind  Tom  who  toured  the 
country  when  I was  a young  man.  The  late 
John  Drew  played  with  all  his  old  unction 
after  an  operation  for  cataract  left  him 


totally  blind.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  founded 
and  developed  two  of  our  greatest  news- 
papers, the  New  York  World  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  was  a blind  man. 
Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  who  founded  the 
first  cash-and-carry  store  in  New  York 
City  and  died  a multi-millionaire,  said  he 
would  give  his  vast  fortune  to  regain  his 
sight. 

If  you  pass  a man  walking  with  a cane  or 
a crutch  you  would  not  think  of  asking  him 
where  and  how  he  lost  his  foot.  If  youmeet 
a person  with  an  ear  trumpet  you  give  him 
only  a passing  glance  and  you  don’t  ask 
whether  deafness  came  from  an  automobile 
accident  or  a neglected  cold.  If  you  meet  a 
man  with  a wart  on  the  side  of  his  nose  or  a 
purple  birthmark  on  his  face,  you  do  not 
ask  him  how  it  feels  to  be  disfigured.  But 
everybody  feels  free  to  ask  a blind  man  how 
it  feels  to  walk  in  the  dark. 

How  do  you  imagine  you  would  feel  if 
someone  approached  you  with  the  very 
cheerful  remark:  “I  would  rather  be  dead 
than  like  you?”  Yet  hundreds  say  that  to 
me:  “I  would  rather  be  dead  than  blind 
like  you.”  Can  you  picture  how  hard  it  is 
for  me  to  rise  above  such  a remark? 

Now  perhaps  you  understand  what  I 
mean  when  I say  I am  here  with  a message 
from  the  blind.  They  shrink  from  your 
curiosity,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned 
it  may  be.  They  want  to  be  accepted  as 
your  equals,  not  as  objects  of  your  pity. 

When  you  meet  a blind  person,  talk  with 
him  as  with  a sighted  person.  Discuss  the 
news  of  the  day.  Some  one  reads  it  to  him 
and  probably  he  gives  it  more  thought  than 
you  do.  Talk  about  the  new  plays  and  the 
new  music.  He  hears  them.  Talk  about 
community  affairs.  He  is  interested  in 
them.  But  don’t  talk  about  him.  Don’t 
urge  him  to  go  to  an  oculist  of  whom  you 
have  heard  great  things.  Probably  he  h'as 
spent  every  dollar  he  can  afford  on  great 
specialists.  Don’t  urge  him  to  take  up  some 
new  cult  or  other.  He  has  probably  worked 
out  a faith  for  himself.  I have  had  so  much 
advice  that  I now  say  to  those  who  urge 
new  treatments  and  new  cults  upon  me 
that  I am  quite  willing  to  try  the  new  idea 
— if  the  speaker  will  pay  the  bill.  That 
usually  closes  the  incident. 

I do  not  mean  to  emphasize  the  troubles 
of  the  blind.  We  have  no  more  than 
thousands  of  other  persons  who  see — and 
we  have  some  compensation.  Our  lives 
take  a humorous  twist  now  and  then.  For 
example: 

The  other  day,  wishing  to  present  a box 
of  expensive  cigars  to  a customer,  I entered 
one  of  the  big  chain  cigar  stores  where  I 
was  not  known.  While  my  secretary  se- 
lected the  cigars,  a clerk  rang  up  the  cash 
register,  handed  me  a nickel  and  ex- 
claimed, “The  neighborhood  seems  full  of 
blind  beggars  today.  This  is  all  I can  give 
you.  Please  leave.” 

My  secretary  who  has  little  sense  of 
humor  threw  the  nickel  at  the  clerk  and  ex- 
plained my  condition . The  clerk  apologized 
volubly,  and  insisted  upon  selling  me  the 
box  of  cigars  at  a reduced  rate,  but  I told 
him  I would  have  preferred  the  nickel  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  first  time  I had  ever  been 
taken  for  a beggar. 

I am  very  fond  of  surf-bathing  so  last 
year  with  the  approach  of  warm  weather, 
I told  a friend  that  I must  buy  a new  bath- 


ing suit.  He  referred  me  to  a Hebrew  friend 
who  manufactures  one  of  the  best  brands  of 
bathing  suits  on  the  market.  When  I ar- 
rived at  this  man’s  plant,  he  was  busy  with 
some  retail  customers  and  asked  me  rather 
roughly  what  I wanted.  I introduced  my- 
self and  he  replied  brusquely  that  our 
mutual  friend  had  a “crust”  to  send  me  to 
him,  knowing  he  did  not  sell  at  retail.  I 
explained  that  I was  blind  and  that  retail 
merchants  sometimes  imposed  on  my  in- 
ability to  see  their  goods,  but  I knew  his 
suits  were  of  the  very  best  quality. 

His  manner  changed  at  once  and  he  ex- 
claimed to  a customer:  “Bill,  get  up  and 
give  this  man  your  chair.  A blind  man  who 
wants  one  of  my  bathing  suits.  Well! 
Well!” 

When  I explained  that  I wanted  an 
Annette  Kellerman  type  of  suit,  a perfect 
36,  in  white  jersey  with  black  trunks  and 
a white  belt,  he  selected  one  which  retails 
at  $10.00  and  asked  me  if  I could  afford 
to  pay  $2.00  for  it.  Not  one  more  cent 
would  he  take.  A blind  man  tackling  the 
breakers!  He  could  not  get  over  it  and  when 
I left  with  the  suit  under  my  arm , he  called: 
“Don’t  get  drowned  and  when  that  suit 
wears  out  come  back  for  another.” 

Sometimes  an  incident  which  amuses  by- 
standers becomes  embarrassing  for  me,  and 
occasionally  takes  a serious  turn.  I recall 
one  experience  when  I was  only  partially 
blind.  I could  still  distinguish  daylight 
from  darkness  and  could  avoid  large  ob- 
jects when  they  loomed  up  before  me.  I 
was  leaving  a Subway  train  at  Grand  Cen- 
tral and  was  steering  for  the  staircase  when 
I bumped  into  a large  body  which  appar- 
ently came  to  about  the  height  of  my  knees. 
I thought  it  might  be  a trash  can  and  knew 
I must  be  out  of  my  tracks.  I leaned  over 
and  began  to  feel  of  the  object,  and  found 
it  was  covered  with  cloth.  My  wonderment 
changed  quickly  to  dismay  when  the  object 
rose  in  front  of  my  face  and  a woman’s 
shrill  voice  assailed  me. 

“What  do  you  mean,  grabbing  hold  of 
me  like  that?” 

I explained  that  I was  partially  blind 
and  was  trying  to  feel  my  way  to  the  stair- 
case, but  she  replied: 

“Nothing  of  the  sort.  I can  see  your 
eyes.  They  are  as  good  as  mine.  You  are 
just  one  of  those  horrid  men  who  goes 
around  insulting  decent  women.  You  saw 
me  bending  over  to  tie  my  shoe,  didn’t 
you?” 

I protested  in  vain,  a crowd  began  to 
gather  and  the  situation  might  have  been 
serious  if  a gentleman  who  had  witnessed 
the  mistake  and  realized  that  I was  blind 
had  not  led  me  out  of  the  crowd  and  into 
another  train  whose  doors  were  closed  on 
the  instant. 

One  amusing  incident  took  a serious 
turn.  When  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War,  I could  still  see  fairly  well  with 
one  eye,  and  naturally  I wanted  to  place 
my  knowledge  and  experience  with  metals 
at  the  disposal  of  my  country.  Metal  ex- 
perts were  needed  in  the  ordinance  depart- 
ment, so  my  firm  sent  me  to  Washington 
where  I was  to  be  commissioned  as  Captain 
in  the  inspection  service.  Everything  went 
well  until  I landed  before  the  medical  ex- 
aminers. Any  of  you  men  who  went 
through  those  army  examinations  know 
how  superficial  and  sketchy  they  were 
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These  doctors  had  been  examining  young 
chaps  all  day  and  they  rather  made  sport 
of  me  because  in  my  prospective  line  of 
service,  health  was  not  so  important. 
What  the  ordinance  department  wanted 
was  my  knowledge  of  metals.  Well,  when 
I got  to  the  eye  doctor  I was  pretty  well  fed 
up  With  their  jokes  and  ready  to  turn  the 
tables.  He  was  a cocky  young  chap  filled 
with  the  importance  of  his  position . Look- 
ing over  my  papers  he  exclaimed,  “I  see  by 
your  papers  that  you’re  slated  for  a Cap- 
taincy in  the  Ordinance  Department  and 
as  you  have  passed  the  rest  of  the  physical 
examinations  all  right,  we’ll  rush  you 
through  this  eye  test.  I want  to  get  away 
from  here  a little  early  today.” 

DV  this  time  a group  of  doctors  had  gath- 
ered.  Holding  a card  over  my  glass 
eye  he  asked  me  to  read  the  letters  on  the 
screen  which  I really  did.  Then  reversing 
the  card  over  my  good  eye  he  asked  me  to 
read  again.  X informed  him  that  I seemed 
to  have  a little  trouble  with  that  eye.  I 
could  see  very  little.  Wishing  to  rush  me 
through,  he  said,  “Here  is  a magnifying 
glass,  see  if  that  will  help  you.”  He  placed 
this  glass  over  the  eye  and  asked;  “Now 
what  do  you  see?”  I replied:  “Colonel,  I 
don’t  see  a thing.”  He  remarked  impa- 
tiently: “What  is  the  matter  with  that 
eye?  It  looks  perfectly  good  to  me.” 

Leaning  closer  I asked:  “Can’t  you  see 
anything  the  matter  with  that  eye  of  mine, 
doctor?” 

“Absolutely  nothing,”  he  exclaimed. 

“Colonel,”  I explained,  “that’s  a glass 
eye.” 

He  exploded  into  an  epithet,  and  I re- 
plied: “Well,  if  you  don’t  believe  it — ” 
Then  taking  out  my  eye  I displayed  it  in 
my  hand. 

A heavy  silence  was  finally  broken  by  a 
wordy  war.  I was  accused  of  trying  to  make 
a fool  not  only  of  an  army  officer  but  of  the 
medical  profession  as  well.  My  worthy  doc- 
tor and  colonel  then  took  out  his  red  pencil 
and  made  extended  notes  on  my  papers. 
He  remarked  on  handing  the  papers  to  me: 
■“Well,  here’s  where  you  get  yours.  You’re 
an  ex-captain  already  and  retired  without 
pay.”  And  I realized  that  my  unfortunate 
sense  of  humor  had  cost  me  an  Army  Com- 
mission. 

Had  I been  serious  and  honest,  my 
one  glass  eye  would  not  have  counted 
against  me.  However,  my  firm  sent  me  to 
Haiti  to  examine  some  old  Spanish  cannon 
which  they  were  going  to  buy  and  in  a way 
I served  my  country. 

So  much  for  the  humorous  side  of  the 

nd  man’s  life.  But  we  have  our  big 
aoments,  too.  They  are  our  real  compen- 
sation . One  day  I found  a young  chap  wait- 
ing to  see  me  on  a personal  matter. 

“I  have  come  for  advice  about  my 
father,”  he  explained.  “He  is  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  a large  Pennsylvania 
town.  Being  a studious  and  intellectual 
man,  he  has  abused  his  sight.  Recently  he 
became  temporarily  blind,  and  calling  in 
the  best  of  oculists  he  learned  that  an  oper- 
ation was  necessary.  The  result  might  and 
might  not  prove  fatal  to  his  sight.  After 
the  operation  he  was  blindfolded,  and 
placed  in  a darkened  room  in  our  home  for 
two  weeks.  Yesterday  the  bandages  were 
removed.  I have  just  received  a telegram 
from  my  mother:  ‘Operation  unsuccessful. 
Your  father  is  blind.  We  are  almost  crazy 
with  grief.  Come  home  at  once.’  I came  to 


you  through  a mutual  friend  who  told  me 
that  you  could  advice  me  as  to  the  best 
course. 

“Mr.  Barnes,  I am  an  only  son.  I have 
hunted  and  fished  in  the  woods  with  my 
father.  All  I know  and  am  I owe  to  him. 
We  were  more  like  chums  than  parent  and 
son.  To  think  he  is  now  blind!  What  can  I 
do  for  him?” 

At  this  point  the  six-foot  young  athlete 
wept  like  a child. 

Drawing  my  chair  near  his,  I placed  my 
arm  on  his  shoulder  and  waited  until  the 
tempest  passed,  then  remarked:  “Now  you 
feel  better.  Let  me  say  this  to  you.  You  are 
going  home  to  your  dad.  Greet  him  in  the 
old  way.  Take  him  out  in  the  old  familiar 
places,  the  hills  and  fields  where  you  are 
well  acquainted.  Spend  a week  hunting  and 
fishing.  Act  as  of  old.  He  needs  that  most.” 

The  young  man  gripped  my  hand  hard 
and  went  forth  on  his  mission.  Could  there 
be  finer  proof  that  it  pays  to  bring  up 
children  well? 

In  this  story  I have  tried  to  present  a 
cross-section  of  the  life  led  by  the  blind 
man  who  pursues  a business  career.  You 
see  that  in  many  respects  we  are  just  like 
every  other  man  who  works  for  his  living. 
Perhaps  our  life  is  a little  less  monotonous, 
brightened  by  the  unexpected  adventure, 
humorous  or  pathetic,  by  the  little  tricks 
played  upon  us,  the  little  courtesies  that 
come  to  us  unexpectedly.  All  these  help  to 
make  life  bearable  in  spite  of  affliction . 

But  there  is  something  else  which  re- 
signs us  to  our  affliction , something  deeper 
which  keeps  us  going,  which  fills  our  hours 
with  contentment.  Many  people  ask  me 
curiously  if  blindness  has  not  developed  a 
sixth  sense.  Is  my  sense  of  touch,  my  sense 
of  hearing  more  keen?  Do  I feel  or  draw, 
like  a message  through  the  air,  something 
which  sighted  people  miss? 

I can  frankly  and  honestly  answer 
“No.”  We  may  develop  a keener  sense  of 
touch  and  hearing.  We  learn  to  be  more 
cautious  than  those  who  see.  But  what 
you  ascribe  to  a sixth  sense,  or  a mysterious 
development,  is  really  a spiritual  gift  which 
comes  not  from  within,  not  from  contact 
with  human  beings  around  us,  but  from 
God.  If  the  blind  man  is  successful,  this  is 
due,  not  to  development  of  his  intellect  or 
his  shrewd  business  sense,  but  to  faith,  the 
knowledge  that  he  can  rise  above  his 
affliction  and  do  his  honest  part  in  the 
world. 

I am  the  son  of  a minister  and  I have 
always  gone  to  church,  taught  Sunday 
school,  sung  in  the  choir.  This  was  all  part 
of  my  life’s  routine.  But  since  blindness  fell 
upon  me,  all  my  religious  impulses  and  in- 
stincts have  been  vitalized,  made  real  and 
vivid.  That  which  once  helped  me,  now 
supports  me',  that  which  was  once  taken  as 
a matter  of  course  is  now  the  big  need  in 
my  life — the  spirit  of  God  which  guides  my 
steps,  protects  me  on  my  way,  sits  with 
me  when  I might  otherwise  be  alone,  points 
with  a flaming  finger  the  way  in  which  I 
shall  go.  It  is  His  spirit  that  brings  the  song 
and  the  smile  to  my  lips;  that  makes  bear- 
able the  darkness  in  which  I must  walk, 
that  prepares  a table  for  me  and  leads  me 
beside  still  waters,  even  in  this  day  of 
tumult  and  unrest.  The  sixth  sense  which 
is  given  to  those  who  seek  it,  is  not  of  the 
body  but  of  the  soul.  The  spirit  of  God! 
You  do  not  have  to  be  blind  to  possess  it, 
but  blindness  sometimes  leads  you  to  it. 
Blessed  are  those  who  find  it . 
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